








There are times when I wonder how it is 
that godliness ...has departed from the 
leaders in our national capitals. All they 
seem to do is to render lip service to Him; 
mumble platitudinous abracadabra once every 
seven days, all dressed up in striped pants 
and cutaways, with their women in their 
newest fineries, as though on fashion parade 
for the edification of their less financially 

well-heeled neighbors—but 
in their hearts He is not.— 
BOAKE CARTER, in his 
syndicated newspaper col- 
umn, 
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The thermometer-theorists, whose temperatures rise and 
fall with the daily headlines, have been taking an awful 
licking for the past fortnight. Now they are pretty well 
down in the dumps. But these daily dispatches afford no 
sound basis upon which to judge a war. And they are 
especially untrustworthy in the present struggle, when we 
contemplate the vast panorama of action; the all-but- 
limitless resources of the contenders. 

From out of the fog and confusion, the cauldron of 
conflicting claims, let’s see if we can draw some salient 
facts, and make a few tenable deductions. 

At the outset, let us look at the present situation from 
the Nazi point of view. There is pretty general agree- 
ment that Hitler invaded Russia for two paramount rea- 
sons: (a) to destroy the threat of the Red army at his 
back; and (b) to reap Russian resources, notably grain 
and oil. It is premature to say that he has failed in 
these objectives. But thus far he has not succeeded. 

No matter how many cities, great and small, may fall 
to the Nazis; no matter how much territory may come 
under the Nazi banner, the Russian invasion must be 
judged in the light of its primary objectives. Bear that 
ever in mind. 

As these lines are written, Hitler has taken virtually 
none of Russia’s resources. The “scorched earth” policy 
has thwarted the plunderers. For the first time in Nazi 
history, an invasion has failed to pay its way. The Ger- 
mans have taken a net loss—a staggering loss. 

And the Red army, though it may be decimated, driven 
back farther and yet farther, still remains a potential 
power, with a reservoir of reserves yet to be drawn upon. 

Odessa, Leningrad, Moscow all may totter and tumble. 
But they are little more than symbols of Hitler’s frustra- 
tion, so long as his primary objectives elude him. 

Only last week we pointed out that the Allied position 
is vastly better than it was four months ago. Last June 
the informed experts were saying that Hitler would be 
in Moscow within 30 days—an opinion in which the 
editors of Quote did not concur. For more than 100 
days, the Nazis have pressed their full force against the 
slowly yielding Russian wall. Now and again, the wall 
has been broken, but at incalculable cost. If time should 
prove that Russia has done nothing else, she has unques- 
tionably weakened the Nazi war machine. Weakened it 
perhaps to a point that may mark a turn in the war. 


. - + — For months Congress has lagged be- 
hind public opinion on intervention issues. Now, 
with arresting suddenness has come a change. 
Seven weeks ago, the President couldn’t have 
mustered a majority to alter the Neutrality Law. 
Today there’s confident talk that the ship-arm- 
ing resolution will pass the house with more 
than 100 votes to spare. 
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Qduote 
prophesies... 


Readers of this page will have been pre- 
pared for fall of Japanese cabinet under 
Prince Konoye. We have said that he would 
retire, as he has done twice before in a 
crisis. 

Gen’! Hideki Tojo, who was Konoye’s War 
Minister, is of course an Army man, but not 
a hothead. If Tojo can form a durable cabi- 
net, we forsee continuation of Japanese 
poker-playing tactics. In any case, Japanese 
are likely to await further Russian bulletins 
before taking hostile action. 

Only terrific internal pressure could force 
Japan to attack Russia while Siberian army 
(estimated 500,000 crack troops; 9,000 
tanks; 8,000 planes) remains substantially 
intact. 





U. S.-ARGENTINE PACT: Though it got scant 
headline heed this week, Sec’y Hull’s reciprocal trade 
agreement with Argentina may yet prove to be the most 
significant news of the period. This is another step—and 
the longest stride yet—toward our goal of Western Hem- 
isphere solidarity. It is a doubly signilcant move because 
Argentina has been generally recognized as the loudest, 
lustiest “anti” voice in all Latin America. 


BATTLE OF THE UNSUBDUED: Graphic 
headlines from the Eastern front have tended to smother 
news of uprisings in the occupied countries, but there is 
continuing evidence that the Battle of the Unsubdued 
goes steadily on. In Yugoslavia, southwest of Belgrade, 
guerrilla operations are on such a scale that entire towns 
have been taken and held, for a time against German 
bombers and land forces. In Prague, capital of dismem- 
bered Czechoslovakia, Germans have been forced to con- 
fiscate radios, because of anti-Reich activity. Public 
schools were closed because of charge that teachers were 
pursuing anti-German course. Vichy reports continuing 
spread of “Free France” organizations. 





Reported attack on U. S. destroyer west. of Iceland 
should not technically bring us nearer war. Move gen- 
erally anticipated. 


» «+ — Scarcity of 
material dictates 
shorter skirts for the 
women, And longer P . oo ‘ 
glances from _ the 


men, no doubt. Publisher. 
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ARBITRATION 


He was a man of peace, and when 
he came upon two youths fighting in 
a back street he pushed through the 
crowd and persuaded the comrades to 
desist. 

“Let me beg you, my good fellows,” 
he said, “to settle your dispute by ar- 
bitration. Each of you choose half-a- 
dozen friends to arbitrate.” 

Having seen the twelve arbitrators 
selected to the satisfaction of both 
sides, the man of peace went on his 
way. Half an hour later he returned, 
and was horrified to find the whole 
street fighting. 

“Good gracious, what’s the matter 
now?” he asked. 

“Sure, sorr,” was the reply, “the 
arbitrators are at  work.”’—Credit, 
9-41, 


ARMY—Maneuvers 


“What I can’t understand,” a rookie 
wrote home from maneuvers down 
South, “is why they can imagine a 
bridge is blown up while it remains 
intact, and yet can’t imagine that we 
wade the stream while we walk 
across.”—The Crow’s Nest, 10-41. 


ARMY—Recruiting 


For 13 weeks, Robert M. Wiebe of 
a Portland, Ore., radio station, had 
been playing the role of “Larry Fos- 
ter,” a recruit in the Army Air Corps. 
The serial ended, the young radio ar- 
tist walked into the Portland Recruit- 
ing Station and enlisted, in the flying 
branch of the army himself. Explain- 
ing his work to the officer in charge, 
he remarked: 

“I’ve sold myself.”—Recruiting 
News, 9-'41. 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





you on that?” 


“| am convinced that the wail of 
the calamity-howler regarding the 
so-called younger generation may 
be based on virtue, but in all prob- 
ability is due to a poor memory.” 
—Dr. Lucrus A. WHIPPLE, Presi- 
dent, Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation. 


“ ” 


“In the last analysis, not in- 
justice, not Hitler, but reason and 
truth will be the conquerors of the 
world.”—Dr. Harry EMERSON Fos- 
DICK, 


“ ” 


“| am living on a ranch, with 
plenty of steers, horses, pigs. But 
very often | dream of the sky- 
scrapers of New York and the 
lights of Broadway. How | miss 
them!”—Luis ANGEL Frrpo, “Wild 
Bull of the Pampas,” on 18th An- 
niversary of historic bout with 
Dempsey. 


“ ” 


“The women of this country can 
have anything in the world they 
want, if they will arouse them- 
selves and do something about 
getting it..—Miss Cora E. Mac- 
KENZIE, Past-President, Zonta In- 
ternational. 





ART—Judgment 


As she passed from one picture to 
the next in the art museum of a cos- 
mopolitan center, a woman was audi- 
bly expressing her enthusiasm or dis- 
taste. A man who had been watching 
her for some time stepped over and 
asked: “I have noticed that you like 
some of the paintings and dislike 
others. What is the standard for your 
judgment?” 

“Why I have no special standards,” 
she replied surprised. “I merely know 
what I like.” 

“On the contrary,” he returned, “I 
think you only like what you know.” 
—Mrs. Clayton R. Page, Jr., “Speech 
Teacher’s Part in the Program of the 
School and American Citizenship,” 
—The Texas Outlook, 10-41. 


BEAUTY—Comparison 

A social worker, having tried in vain 
to persuade a slatternly family to 
clean up their home, brought to them 
the loveliest potted plant she could 
find and put it in their living room. 
There it sat in judgment on its slov- 
enly surroundings. First they tidied 
up the living room to make it a fitter 
place for the new gift, and then the 
living room sat in judgment on the 
rest of the house, until they cleaned 
that up too. Beauty had come into the 
home and had condemned their slat- 
ternly ways.—Harry Emerson Fos- 
pick, Living Under Tension, (Harper, 
$1.50). 


CHILDREN—Wisdom Of 


“Mother,” asked a little girl out of 
a sudden silence, “when will I be old 
enough to wear the kind of shoes 
that kill you?”’—Capper’s Weekly, 
10-4-’41. 
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Labor’s Troubles 
By MarK THISTLETHWAITE 
labor peace which President 
Roosevelt asked of the AF of L in its 


The 


national convention is another ex- 
pression of hope rather than a real- 
istic view of conditions. But like the 
“hope” for freedom of worship in Rus- 
sia, no harm can come of an expres- 
sion of it. Everyone would welcome 
peace within labor’s ranks, just as 
they would rejoice over religious lib- 
erty in the Soviet Union—every one, 
that is, except a few labor leaders 
whose prestige and economic well-be- 
ing might be affected adversely. 

Oddly enough, the President’s peace 
plea came just when internal labor 
strife was mounting. Differences of 
opinion over the administration’s for- 
eign policies have widened the gap 
between the two national bodies of 
unionists, and at the same time have 
driven a wedge into CIO solidarity. ... 

Again John L. Lewis is  labor’s 
stormy petrel. He does not like the 
way the man he selected to be his 
successor as CIO president is acting. 
Phil Murray favors the administra- 
tion’s foreign policies quite as much 
as does the AF of L, and though he 
may not be as enthusiastic as is Wil- 
iam Green about following Mr. Roose- 
velt to “the bitter end,” nevertheless 
he seems determined to see to it that 
the CIO national convention in Detroit 
next month endorses the program to 
aid the allies, including Russia. This 
probably means a break between Lewis 
and Murray, who have been fighting 
together for 30 years. It may mean 
withdrawal of the United Mine Work- 
ers from CIO and the formation of a 
third national labor body. 

A prospective showdown is foreseen 
in the contest over selection of a 
secretary-treasurer in the Detroit con- 
vention. Lewis is opposed to re-elec- 
tion of James B. Carey, and has indi- 
cated he will fight to place his daugh- 
ter, Kathryn, in Carey’s place. Thus, 
the founder of CIO would preserve his 
dwindling prestige—Condensed from 
the Column Moments in Washington. 


CRIME—Detection 


The men of the United States Bor- 
der Patrol must not only be sharp- 
shooters, they must be keen witted. 
An interurban streetcar line runs from 
El Paso to Juarez and back. On the 
return trip every passenger is a po- 
tential smuggler, but searching all of 
them is almost impossible. One Patrol- 
man has devised this little scheme. He 
boards the car on its return trip from 
Juarez and looks over the Mexicans, 
who, for all their Indian blood, have 
expressive faces. Walking up to a man 
with a frightened or uneasy look, he 
puts his hand over the fellow’s heart. 
If it’s pounding furiously, he orders 
the peon to get off and be searched. 
So far, almost every man picked up 
in this unconventional way has proved 
to be a smuggler!—“Border Patrol,” 
Eagle Magazine, 10-’41. 


CHURCH—Support 


A preacher, interested in the Father 
Divine movement among negroes and 
thinking that there must be dishonesty 
some place asked the leader: “Where 
do you get your money?” 

Father Divine smiled. 

“When I come to your church,” he 
said, “I don’t ask you where you get 
your money.”—WiLLIAM H. LEacH, 
“Father Divine Is God,” Church Man- 
agement, 10-'41. 


DEBT—Collections 

Ed Clays, a retired filling station 
operator tried for more than two years 
to get a former customer to pay a 
$17.08 bill. 

Then he picketed the customer's 
home with a sign reading: ““Won’t pay 
his just debts.” 

Three hours later Mr. Clays had his 
$17.08 plus $2.37 interest—UP dis- 
patch. 


DEFENSE— Materiel 

Rails from abandoned street car 
lines in hundreds of cities will be 
torn up by the WPA, and the steel 
secured will be used in defense pro- 
duction, under direction of the OPM. 
—The Nation’s Agriculture, 10-'41. 


DEFENSE—Priorities 


An executive came to Washington 
to see about priorities on an item used 
in the making of motors. He went 
from office to office telling his story 
but no one could direct him where 
to find out what he wanted. Finally, 
in the O.P.M. labyrinths, an official 
gave him a sound clue. 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” he said. 
“Go back to Florida and write us a 


letter. The messenger in the mail room 
will know where to send it.”—Nation’s 
Business, 10-'41. 


DRESS—In Business 


Two Boston scientists, after elabo- 
rate tests report: “The differences in 
comfort standards between men and 
women are largely due to differences 
in ‘dress, and can be reconciled by 
adjustment of clothing according to 
susceptibility to cold or heat.” 

The question now: Will the steno- 
graphers don bulky tweeds, or is the 
boss to go in for something snappy 
in a double-breasted dimity sack suit 
with peek-a-boo shirtwaist to match? 





Inside Looking Out 

Here we've been caged up most 
of our life, and for good cause ac- 
cording to those in charge, and in 
which opinion we more or less con- 
cur, and now, look! Yes, look! 

In view of what’s going on out 
there, we can’t help being slightly 
biased toward the point of view 
we've been toying with, to the ef- 
fect that society took our precocious 
antisocial antics a bit too seriously. 

As things stand, we’re not so 
sure that we'll be overly overjoyed 
(and which feeling may be mutual) 
to return to the now crazier-hued 
quilt of a free world, panzer- 
geared for ultimate self-destruction. 

What's going on out there any- 

way? 
—Morris Rupensky, The Atlantian, 
9-41. (This is a magazine published 
by inmates of U. S. Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga. “Red” Rudensky, edi- 
tor, is soon to “graduate’”.) 











EDUCATION—Of Women 

Two young ladies rounding out their 
education with the finishing school 
touch of a year in Europe visiting 
places of renown, are patly described 
by the 14-year-old author, Tommy 
Wadelton: 

“The girls were being finished by 
going to notorious places.”"—My Father 
Is a Quiet Man, (Coward-McCann, 
$1.50). 


FELLOWSHIP—In War 


The number of people sleeping in 
public air-raid shelters in London is 
surprisingly high in view of the fact 
that the city has had no raids for 
something like two. months. An old- 
age pensioner of 74 was asked the 
other day why he still came to the 
shelter regularly night after night. 
“I live in one room,” he replied, “and 
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now that I’m not working I don’t see 
many people to talk to during the 
day. Here at night I get to know a 
lot of people, and I can smoke my 
pipe and sleep as comfortably as I 
do at home.’”—‘“A Spectator’s Note- 
book,” The Spectator, 9-19-41. 


IDEAS—Origin 

Cornelia Otis Skinner lived in Chi- 
cago for a while as a child. Her home 
was the old Virginia hotel at which 
Frank Buck was a bell boy at the 
time. “Each day,” says Miss Skinner, 
“he took me for a stroll in my per- 
ambulator. That is where he got the 
idea for ‘Bringing "Em Back Alive.’” 
— JUNE Provines in her Column Front 


Views and Profiles, Chicago Daily 
Tribune, 10-7-'41. 
INTRIGUE 

Mussolini’s son, Bruno, was killed 


in a fantastic plot to overthrow Mus- 
solini and make peace with the Brit- 
ish. It is believed that the plane was 
damaged by a saboteur just before 
fatal flight. Plot involves Mussolini’s 
daughter, the Countess Edda, and son- 
in-law Count Ciano. 


As a result, Count Ciano is under 
arrest, confined to his home under 
guard. 


It is said Bruno was killed when 
he threatened to betray the plot. His 
sister, the Countess Edda, always a 
strong-willed eccentric and always an 
admirer of the British, is said to be 
still intriguing with British agents 
for separate peace. However, Nazi 
Gestapo, real authority in Italy, is said 
to be aware of plot’s ramifications and 
biding time before smashing it. 

This sensational disclosure was 
made last week to Wm. E. Dodd, Jr., 
in New York by prominent Italian 
refugee, who still maintains under- 
ground connections in  Italy.—US 
Week, 10-11-41. 


LANGUAGE— Quotations 

The habit of quoting springs from 
the instinct that makes men desire to 
express themselves more fully or pre- 
cisely or beautifully than they ordi- 
narily can. Every man who quotes 
feels, clearly or vaguely, that he is the 
prisoner of his own vocabulary and 
wishes he might escape into a world 
of freer expression. Only the simplest 
people, and geniuses, are satisfied with 
the language which is perfectly nat- 
ural to them.—Cart Van Doren, “Say- 
ings and Sayers,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, 10-4-’41. (The whole of this 
article will constitute the Introduction 
to the Ozford Dictionary of Quotations, 
to be published later in the Fall). 
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Men and Politics—Lovuis FIscuer, 
Journalist, Lecturer, Contributor to 
The Nation, Baltimore Sun; author of 
Oil Imperialism, The Soviets in World 
Affairs, Machines and Men in Russia, 
The War in Spain, (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $3.50). 

“My 18 years in Europe (1921-39) 
were not years of peace; they were 
an armistice between two wars.” Thus 
the author prefaces his “intriguing 
story of intrigues’; a story of evolv- 
ing dictatorships on the one side, and 
of self-seeking complacency and wob- 
bly-kneed appeasement amongst the 
democracies. As a searching spectator, 
he sees the League of Nations, futile 
and fumbling; watches Peace die a 
lingering death. 

Although this book is termed an 
autobiography, you will meet Fischer, 
not in self-description but in action, 
as a journalist-diplomat, with an in- 
credibly large acquaintance of leaders 
thruout Europe. His -headquarters 
in Moscow served as a jumping-off 
place for continental wanderings. He 
seemed to possess a mystic sixth sense 
which guided him to points of sub- 
terranean rumblings in time for the 
eruptions. 

That portion of the book relating 
to the rise of Russian Communism 
after the revolution is especially re- 
vealing. Fischer—an American-born 
Jew with a Russian wife—was a fasci- 
nated observer, though never a Party 
participator: “I sympathized strongly 
with the Soviet regime out of a con- 
viction that despite all the repression, 
it had brought a new freedom to the 
under classes. and that in time the 
dictatorship would yield to a democ- 
racy that would be real and better. 
That was my big mistake.” 

Lust for power turned the stolid 
Stalin—after his feud with Trotzky 
—into a ruthless, self-appointed demi- 
god. Faith in him became futile. 

Fischer discusses frankly and au- 
thoritatively the Moscow trials and 


confessions; the countless purges and 
their effect upon Russian politics and 
the Russian army. 

Of Hitler’s Germany he writes: “No 
one took the Nazis seriously. But they 
took themselves seriously, and that is 
what mattered in the end.” The spec- 
ter of Communism, Hitler’s dependable 
scare-threat, the author dismisses as 
impotent. “Communism never has and 
never will rival the deadly threat of 
Fascism. Nowhere outside of Russia 
has Communism developed a serious 
original thinker or leader.” Attribut- 
ing this to complete dependence upon 
Moscow for ideological cues, he com- 
ments shrewdly, “Parrots cannot be 
leaders.” 





two things in a dic. 
tatorship: the dictatorship and its 
enemies. It is a sacrilege to make 
fun of the dictatorship. Nor can you 
make light of its enemies. You can’t 
shoot a man after you've dismissed 
him with ridicule. 


There are 











Spain’s “Holy War,” which Mr. 
Fischer observed at first-hand, he re- 
gards as a practice bout, with Hitler 
and Mussolini perfecting their war 
machine for the future. 

Today, with World War II crushing 
in from all sides, Mr. Fischer turns a 
retrospective eye upon those numerous 
occasions where firm and timely ac- 
tion might have averted the present 
conflict. But his concluding remarks 
are seasoned with experience and 
hope: “I have lived in all the major 
dictatorships—Russia, Germany, Italy. 
I have learned that democracy, with 


all its faults, is better than any of 
these. No sacrifice is too great 
to check the black plague of the 


twentieth century which would set ‘us 
back to the thirteenth. But for all 
these sacrifices man demands one com- 
pensation: that the supreme sacrifice 
of war shall never again be necessary.” 


MAN—Under Communism 
There is a saying in Russia that 
man used to be a body and soul; Com- 


munists abolished the soul, and man 
now consists of a body and passport. 
—ELMER Davis, Harper's, 8-'41. 
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News of the New 


CHEMISTRY: Common organic 
chemical, known as_ 2-aceti-amino- 
fluorine, for its value as insect-killer, 
has been found to be a prolific pro- 
ducer of cancer in rats, according to 
reports of Standard U., medical school 
scientists. May give important new 
clew to cause of malignant growths, 
still one of medicine’s unsolved mys- 
teries. 

“ ” 

ERSATZ PRODUCTS: U.S. Rubber 
Co., announces development of non- 
metallic material to replace sheet 
aluminum. Made of fibrous and rubber- 
like ingredients and except for small 
amounts of rubber, consists entirely 
of non-strategic materials, unaffected 
by priorities. One-third lighter than 
aluminum, with 60% of its tensile 
strength. 

Priority distribution of aluminum 
is forcing artificial limb manufac- 
turers to return to production of 
wooden arms and legs. 

“ ” 

INDUSTRY: “Invisible gloves’’—in 
reality a hand cream—will be worn 
by many industrial workers. Cream 
dries quickly; forms protective coat- 
ing that guards hands from paint, 
grease, irritants. When “gloves” are 
washed off, all dirt disappears. 

iti ” 

INVENTION: Flealess dogs? Ant- 
less picnics! Could be. These are 
among the more frivolous accomplish- 
ments accredited to the rapidly-de- 
veloping infra-red rays. But infra-red 
lamp has serious part to play in de- 
fense program. Paint on army jeeps 
is now set and dried by infra-red pro- 
cess as they go down assembly line. 
No delays. Also used to dry paint and 
lacquer on large shells. Lamps can 
generate heat up to 1000 degrees F., 
but usual intensity is around 250 de- 
grees. Developers visualize time w‘icn 
every well-equipped home will have 
infra-red laundry lamp for drying 
clothes instantly. 

In New Orleans, last week, was dem- 
onstrated a remarkable new gun, 
operating on a pivot to swing in any 
desired direction and geared to fire, 
from its 3 barrels, as many as 6,000 
bullets a minute. The inventor? Not 
a distinguished scientist, but a 72-year 
old blind Negro. 

Enforced rubber economy is back of 
new invention—auto tire replaceable 
tread. Grooves are designed for ready 
replacement of old treads by new 


when tire is worn down. 


MOTHER—Tribute 


A London editor having assembled 
a roster of the teachers, civil and mili- 
tary, living and dead, who had played 
a part in the education of Winston 
Churchill, recently sent it to the 
Prime Minister for revision. It was 
returned with a single comment: “You 
have omitted mention of the greatest 
—my mother.”—The Journal of Edu- 
cation, 9-'41. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

The spirit of the Norwegian people 
which is behind their stolid resistance 
is well illustrated by this story told 
by Joe Congress over the radio. 

“In the city of Bergen, a boy was 
calmly sitting at the curb reading 
the London Times. A German officer 
soon noticed the lad and the English 
newspaper and demanded to know 
where the youth had got it. 

‘Why,’ said the youth calmly, ‘I 
subscribe to it.’” 


PHILOSOPHY—Eskimo 

The Eskimo of the sub-Arctic has 
often puzzled explorers by destroying 
the large specially built hall of snow 
blocks in which the tribes converge 
for their periodic orgy of visiting, eat- 
ing, drinking, and dancing to the point 
of exhaustion. The reason? “One has 
a good time only once in the same 
place,’—a philosophy which they in- 
terpret literally. To this the Eskimo 
adds the belief that “nothing may be 
enjoyed and nothing owned unless it 
is first worked for and earned.” Thus 
no man inherits his father’s property. 
Instead, all that he leaves, other than 
wife, children and dogs, is buried with 
him. His son must work for similar 
possessions if he wants to have them, 
and his is the choice as to whether 
he has few goods or works to obtain 
many.—Condensed from an article by 
Srpney R. Montacue, “We See a Brave 
Race Die,” Rotarian, 8-41. 


POLITICS—Elections 


In March 1894, John Kendrick 
Bangs, American humorist and writer, 
ran for mayor of Yonkers. It was a 
Republican year but his name ap- 
peared on the Democratic ticket. The 
close of election day found Bangs loser 
to his opponent by 207 votes. Sitting 
in his library and smoking a cigar. 
the rejected candidate was called to 
the phone. It was the New York World 
wanting to get his reaction. 

“To what do you attribute your de- 
feat?” asked the World. 

Bangs barked out briefly, “Not 
enough votes!"—Francis Hype Banos. 
John Kendrick Bangs, (Knopf, $3). 








In Naziland 

Frau Kraemer of Dusseldorf is 
in jail today because she listened 
to the radio. She shrieked and 
fainted at what she heard. Her chil- 
dren ran for help, and among the 
volunteers was a conscientious soul 
who immediately took note of 
where the radio was tuned in. 

Ludwig Kraemer had been away 
with the army for two years. This 
day his wife was almost frantic to 
break the silence between them. 
She turned the dial and a voice 
filled the room, 

“I am a Soviet war reporter. Our 
troops have just repulsed a Nazi 
attack. Hundreds of strong blond 
German boys lie here dead, victims 
of Hitler’s meglomaniac ambitions. 
Here is one. His name is Hans 
Lieber. Another lies beside him... . 

“Mrs. Kraemer,” the announcer 
continued in German, “it is with 
deep regret that I have to inform 
you that your husband Ludwig has 
been mortally wounded. ... What 
was your husband doing on Russian 
soil? Why was he forced to kill 
other people whom he did _ not 
hate?” 

Frau Kraemer is enduring her 
sorrow in prison.—Condensed from 
Ricuarp O. Boyer’s “If This Be 
Reason,” US Week, 10-11-41. 











REPARATION 


One day General Horace Porter, 
then manager of the Pullman Co., re- 
ceived a violent letter of abuse from 
an army officer. The officer complained 
furiously that a car in which he had 
traveled had not been _ properly 
cleaned, 

Gen. Porter discarded the letter. 
Later, a second vitriolic epistle ar- 
rived. This was also discarded, as 
were the third and fourth letters. But 
the fifth was so full of abuse that the 
General replied to it thus: 

“Sir: We have run the train off the 
track, burned the cars, shot the con- 
ductor, hanged the porter and discon- 
tinued the line. Hoping that this will 
be satisfactory, 

I remain, Truly yours, 
Horace Porter.” 
—E. E. Epcar, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


ROY ALTY—Democratic 


While the present Duke of Windsor 
was Prince of Wales, he visited India 
and was riding through the streets 
of Bombay. He noticed that the police 
were making a mighty effort to hold 
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back the hordes of untouchables be- 
hind rope barriers. 

“Take down the barriers,” he com- 
manded stirringly. 

“But they will mob and perhaps kill 
you,” protested the authorities. 

“Take down the barriers,” repeated 
the Prince. 

The ropes were removed—and noth- 
ing happened. The miserable legions 
of the damned simply stood quietly 
about the car, looking up into his 
white face as though he were a god. 
And the Prince of Wales, heir ap- 
parent to the throne of England, 
raised his hand in salute to the un- 
touchables of India!—Wuiiuiam L. 
Stipcer, “Something Vital for Oc- 
tober,” Church Management, 10-41. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 


“Grant me a steady hand and a 
watchful eye. 
That no man shall be hurt when I 


pass by. 

Thou gavest life, and I pray no act 
of mine 

May take away or mar that gift of 
thine. 


Shelter those, dear Lord, who bear 
me company. 

From the evils of fire and all calamity. 

Teach me to use my car for others’ 
need, 

Nor miss through love of speed 

The beauties of thy world; that thus 
I may 

With joy and courtesy go on my way.” 

(Trinity, one of the oldest of New 

York’s churches, had the prayer 

printed on cards for wide distribu- 

tion). 


“ ” 


The “crazy drivers” who whiz by 
you at 70 miles an hour may be in- 
sane—literally. Probably the most 
vicious group of dangerous drivers 
on highways are the mentally ill. 

Some of the mentally ill have gran- 
diose ideas. They think they are more 
important than other people and that 
they can pay for any amount of dam- 
age they might do to life and property. 
Some are nervous, unstable and ex- 
citable. In an emergency they “blow 
up” and do the wrong thing.—Dr. 
LOWELL S&S. SELLING, Psychopathic 
Clinic, Detroit Recorder’s Court, ad- 
dressing National Safety Congress. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


On every road where science starts 
to walk with us, soon or late we come 
to the place where science has to stop, 
but where we have to go on.—Harry 
EMERSON Fospick, Living Under Ten- 
sion, (Harper, $1.50). 


Freedom is Made of Simple Stuff 


Eighteen-year-old Hazel Parker, a “girl reporter” on the staff of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, wrote this little “piece” in the fond hope that maybe it 
would bring her a “by-line.” Ironically enough, it didn’t. Instead, it ran as 
a leading editorial, without personat credit to the author—an editorial which 
has been quoted from coast to coast. Charles Laughton recited it as a dramatic 
monologue in his premiere radio broadcast of the Fall season. 


Freedom is a man lifting a gate 
latch at dusk and sitting for a while 
on the porch, smoking his pipe, before 
he goes to bed. 

It is the violence of an argument 
outside an election poll; it is the 
righteous anger of the pulpits. 

It is the warm laughter of a girl 
on a park bench. 

It is the rush of a train over the 
continent and the unafraid faces of 
people looking out the windows. 

It is the howdys in the world, and 
all the hellos. 

It is Westbrook Pegler telling Roose- 
velt how to raise his children; it is 
Roosevelt letting them raise them- 
selves. It is Lindbergh’s appeasing 
voice raised above a thousand hisses. 
It is Dorothy Thompson asking for 


war; it is Gen. Hugh S. Johnson ask- 
ing her to keep quiet. 

It is you trying to remember the 
words to The Star Spangled Banner. 

It is the sea breaking on wide sands 
somewhere and the shoulders of a 
mountain supporting the sky. It is 
the air you fill your lungs with and 
the dirt that is your garden. 

It is a man cursing all cops. 

It is the absence of apprehension 
at the sound of approaching footsteps 
outside your closed door. 

It is your hot resentment of intrigue, 
the tilt of your chin and the tighten- 
ing of your lips sometimes. 

It is all the things you do and want 
to keep doing. It is all the things you 
feel and cannot help feeling. 

Freedom—it is you. 


SPEECH—Brevity 


Fed up with lengthy speeches at 
launching ceremonies, workmen 
kicked the blocks away and let a ship 
slide—in the middle of a peroration. 
One audience that kicked to some pur- 
pose.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


STRIKES—In Defense Indus- 

tries 

Progress of a 
strike: 

1. Strikers—all out. 

2. Public—all out of patience. 

3. Everybody “all out” for national 
defense.—Navy News, 10-1-’41. 


defense industry 


TACT 


Two of the guests at a Christmas 
party given by the singer, Lotte Jeh- 
mann, happened to be critics. Lotte 
was a trifle appalled by the problem 
of what to do about them. Obviously, as 
they were critics, it wouldn’t look well 
to give them presents; on.the other 
hand there were not one but many 
presents for everyone else and it 
would be even worse to slight them. 

Lotte finally surmounted the im- 
passe with a solution worthy of Solo- 
mon himself. On Christmas Day there 
was a neatly wrapped package for each 
of the critics. In one was a pot of 
honey and a pen; the other contained 
a pair of rose-colored glasses.—Con- 
STANCE Hope, Publicity is Broccoli, 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2). 


WORK 


It is not the number of hours that 
a man puts in, but what the man puts 
in the hours that counts.—The A-M 
News. 


WORK—Challenge 


An engineer had just returned from 
some far distant place where. road 
building was accomplished under the 
most trying circumstances: red tape 
to be cut, weather, insects, bureau- 
cratic nuisances and inefficiency con- 
tinually holding things up. He related 
the difficulties and the challenge they 
offered, concluding wistfully, “I'll 
never feel satisfied until I go back.” 

“Why?” he was asked by his amazed 
listeners. 

“Because,” he said, “they were just 
at the beginning of the road over 
there, and there’s nothing better in 
the world than being on the spot when 
there’s a beginning.”—Wittiam J. 
Hart, D.D., The Expositor, 10-41. 


YOUTH 


We did not steer the younger gener- 
ation right, but the younger genera- 
tion is not thereby exempt from pol- 
itics. On the contrary. It now has the 
superb chance to do a better job, not 
as victims, but as masters and as 
principals —Francis Hackett, “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings,” Harper's 
Bazaar, 8-’41. 
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Tribute to the 
By Greorce G. VEST 


Dog 





While practicing law in his native 
state, George G. Vest, a one-time 
United States Senator from Missouri, 
was called upon to defend a farmer 
whose dog was accused in some rel- 
atively unimportant damage suit. Vest 
delivered the following impassioned 
plea to the jury, and as a result won 
the case, and a reputation for oratory. 
It remains one of the most frequently 
quoted bits in the English language. 





yentlemen of the Jury: The best 
friend a man has in the world may 
turn against him and become his 
enemy. The son or daughter that he 
has reared with loving care may prove 
ungrateful. Those who are nearest and 
dearest to us, those whom we trust 
with our happiness and our good name 
may become traitors to their faith. The 
money that a man has he may lose. 
It flies away from him, perhaps, when 
he needs. it most. A man’s reputation 
may be sacrificed in a moment of ill- 
considered action. The people who are 
prone to fall on their knees to do us 
honor when success is with us, may 
be the first to throw the stones of 
malice when failure comes. 

The one absolutely unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never proves un- 
grateful or treacherous, is his dog. 

A man’s dog stands by him in pros- 
perity and poverty, in health and sick- 
ness. He will sleep on the cold ground 
where the wintry winds blow, and the 
snow drives fiercely, if only he may 
be near his master’s side. He will kiss 
the hand that has no food to offer; 
he will lick the wounds and sores that 
come in an encounter with the rough- 
est of the world. He guards the sleep 
of his pauper master as if he were 
a prince. When all other friends de- 
sert, he remains. ... If fortune drives 
the master forth, friendless and home- 
less, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying 
him, to guard against danger; to fight 
against his enemies. 

And when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in 
its embrace, and his body is laid away 
in the cold ground, no matter if all 
other friends pursue their way, there, 
by the grave-side will the noble dog 
be found, his head between his paws, 
his eyes sad but open to alert watch- 
fulness, faithful even in death. 


(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


An Irish priest had been transferred 
from one parish to another. One of 
his old flock met one of the new. 

“Well,” he said, “and how do yez 
like Father Murphy, Dennis?” 

“Ah, to be sure,” answered Dennis, 
“he’s a fine man; a fine man, but a 
trifle bellicose.” 

“Bellicose, is it? Well, if that isn’t 
queer. When we had him, he was as 
thin as a rail.” 


RS STRESS 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Dr. George WASHINGTON CARVER 
Negro Scientist 

A certain man in a little South- 
ern community notoriously 
starved his horse. Before long he 
received a note of reprimand from 
the Humane Society that unless 
the animal were fed better the 
owner would be punished. 

The mean old culprit thought 
that “Uncle Mose” Carver, who 
owned my mother as a slave, was 
connected with the Society and 
had made the complaint. So one 
day he drove carefully by the 
house at a time when he was sure 
“Uncle Mose” would see him. He 
was riding in an old ramshackle 
buggy and the poor horse was 
walking almost lap-legged it was 
so weak and hungry. But the own- 
er had tried to make amends. On 
the head of the sorry looking 
animal was a brand-new straw 
bonnet. 

“Well, Uncle Moses, how do you 
like my horse’s new bonnet?” 

“Uncle Mose” turned on _ his 
heels without even a second look 
and flung out over his shoulder, 
“That horse would be much better 
off if you gave it less millinery 
and more oats.” 


eee 

When Bill O’Dwyer was running for 
District Attorney he generally ap- 
peared on the platform with a piece 
of paper in his hand ostensibly cov- 
ered with notes of the address he was 
about to make. 

He'd look around the audience, say 
“Hello, Joe,” to one listener, “Howya, 
Harry,” to another. Then he’d smile 
and tell the audience: 


“I didn’t know I would have so 


many friends here tonight. I don’t 
need notes to talk to you people,” and 
he’d throw away the paper in his 
hand. “To you I can speak from here,” 
he’d add, indicating his heart. 

A reporter, curious because he had 
seen O’Dwyer do this in every Brook- 
lyn neighborhood from Red Hook to 
Brownsville, one night mounted the 
platform and picked up the discarded 
paper. 

It was an old laundry bill.—PM. 


iti ” 


Back in the good old pre-bomb days, 
a village fire chief, busy with his only 
engine at a big blaze in the local fac- 
tory, was called to the telephone to 
hear of a distressing coincidental con- 
flagration two miles across the coun- 
try. 

His instant response: 

“You'll just have to keep your fire 
going until we get finished over here,” 
—KENNETH Goong, “Our Eternal Emer- 
gency.” Advertising € Selling. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


First Bride—yYes, sir, I’ve got my 
husband where he eats out of my 
hand. 

Second Bride—Saves a lot of dish 
washing, doesn’t it?—Capper’s Weekly. 











